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BRIEF MENTION. 

'The Study of English Literature: A plea 
for its recognition and organization at the Uni- 
versities,' by John Churton Collins (Macmillan 
& Co.), is a book that for several reasons 
deserves attention. Though it is largely a 
reproduction, compressed in some parts, 
elaborated in other parts, of well known 
articles contributed by the author to the 
Modern Language controversy at Oxford and 
Cambridge, there is naturally a gain in the 
systematic arrangement of the argument and 
in coherence and development of plan, that 
gives to the volume a special value. By 
confession there is still much in these pages of 
a polemical spirit, — in this instance perhaps a 
pardonable blemish, it is at least conceivable 
that under more peaceful conditions Mr. Collins 
might have written less earnestly. As the title 
suggests the plea is for the establishment, at 
the University centres, of organized instruction 
in English Literature,' — in Literature " rescued 
from its present degrading vassalage to Phi- 
lology. " It is then shown that English Literature 
and "the higher criticism " are "susceptible 
of systematic and accurate study," and there 
is a triumphant winnowing of the wheat of 
Literature from the chaff of Philology. The 
next proposition, 

"that the history of English Literature can 
never be studied properly unless it be studied 
in connection with the Literatures of Greece 
and Rome, and that to study it without reference 
to those Literatures is as absurd as it would be 
to study the history of Ethics and Metaphysics 
or the history of Sculpture and Architecture 
without reference to the ancient Schools," 
evokes much sound reasoning and betrays a 
breadth of view and an appreciation of scien- 
tific and historic methods of study which the 
persistent flings at Philology would seem to 
contradict. Upon this comprehensive basis of 
the derivation of English Literature there is 
set up a proposed " Constitution of a School of 
Literature," "its central and chief subject" 
being English Literature, intimately associated 
with ancient Classical Literature and less 
"minutely and systematically " embracing the 
Literatures of Italy, France and Germany. A 
tabular view is added of what Mr. Collins 
would require, in whole or part, of a candidate 
for "Honors" in a "School of Literature 



worthy of our Universities." Although the 
book is addressed to the special conditions of 
the English Universities, it is worthy of careful 
consideration in America. There is richness of 
suggestion and sanity of pedagogical doctrine 
that cannot fail to stimulate and help the best 
teacher ; on the other hand there is bitterness, 
severity and even injustice, which, though 
mitigated by an admirable earnestness, an 
imperfect knowledge of the nature and the 
province of philological science cannot al- 
together excuse. 

Almost simultaneously with Mr. Collins's 
book, there has appeared ' English Words ; 
An elementary study of derivations ' by 
Charles F. Johnson (Harper and Brothers). 

" Its object is to call attention to the literary 
values of words as far as can be in a brief ex- 
amination of derivations. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that it may not be without interest for 
that large class who, though in no sense 
specialists, take an interest in the history of 
words, and that some young men may be 
prompted by it to take up the study of our 
language seriously." 

But let that young man who may be thus 
attracted towards a serious study of his ver- 
nacular think of Mr. Collins's words : 
"of all the sciences Philology is the most re- 
pugnant to men of artistic and literary tastes." 

If breadth of mind, quickness of sympathy 
and cultivation of taste is life, then "the narrow 
and narrowing discipline of mere philological 
culture " is death,— that is the note of warning 
Mr. Collins would sound. But even in its 
lower forms Philology will continue to have an 
interest for some people, for such as can see 
recorded history and " frozen music " in mere 
words, and in the development of languages 
a reflection of significant mental processes. 
There will continuesome denial of Mr. Collins's 
statement that "in the interests of Literature 
there can be no compromise with Philology," 
and Trench 'On Words,' and Johnson too, 
will continue to impart something like the 
acquisition of " another sense " to the average 
unbiassed man of culture. It is to be regretted, 
however, that Professor Johnson's well written 
book falls below Darmesteter's ' Life of Words' 
in philological reasoning and the revised 
Trench in philological accuracy. 
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